MAN  OF THE WIDE  WORLD

self-righteousness, but because of a new valuation of
freedom and its influence.

So it has come to pass that the symbolism of the Crown
in relation to Imperial unity shines with a new light. Not
by accident, but by clear design, did the King base his
Christmas Day speech in 1934 upon the metaphor of the
family. Immediately before the speech, the efficiency
of the British Broadcasting Corporation had enabled
listeners in all parts of the world to hear greetings from
Ottawa, the Isle of Arran, South Africa (the songs of
boys on a wine farm near Capetown), from an Indian
officer at Landi Khotal at the head of the Khyber
Pass (unhappily, the least clear of all the messages), from
Southern Rhodesia, a dairy farmer in New Zealand, a
toll-keeper at the mouth of the Mersey Tunnel, and,
immediately following him, another on Sydney Bridge,
from one of a railway track gang in Western Australia,
a Tasmanian fisherman (who, with a delightfully un-
exalted air, reminded his audience that there was not
much difference being a fisherman in Tasmania and being
one anywhere else), a Pensioner at Chelsea Hospital, and
finally, in a Cotswold shepherd's voice which rang most
truly, from the heart of England herself. With those
friendly voices giving direct evidence, the King's
reference to the Empire's unity as being the spirit of one
family, was made the more vivid and forceful. He spoke
of it as a spirit knowing no barriers of space, and through
the medium of broadcasting an added significance was
given to the words. Of himself the King spoke as the
head of this great family, and as such he urged his listeners
to show compassion to those who were without health
or work. The address gave rise to admiring comment
and discussion everywhere in the Empire,

One writer1 was especially wise and helpful in his

observations.    " Of course," he wrote, " the title of

father is often given to the founder of a nation or a line

of kings ; and it sits as naturally on the head of the clan

1 " Scrutator " of the London Sattdry Times.